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In Freedom's Birthplace: A Study of Boston Negroes. By 
John Daniels. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 19 14. — xiii, 
496 pp. 

Back Bay, Boston Common, Faneuil Hall and "Old North Church 
are rather unusual settings for observations on the Negro problem, 
but Mr. John Daniels has used them to good effect in his book, which 
is an addition to the small number of concrete studies of the Negro. 
Any rational program of race adjustment must be based upon this 
sort of detailed knowledge of actual conditions. 

The Boston Negro population, as Mr. Daniels shows, is a highly se- 
lected group ; the upper classes have lived in a superior environment 
for several generations, and the lower classes, made up of emigrants 
from the South or from the West Indies, have been selected from the 
southern groups by reason of energy and ambition for improvement. 
The increase in population has been due to constant immigration, the 
death rate having been notably greater than the birth rate up to the 
last decade. 

Education, sanitation and the standard of living are treated only in 
an indirect manner without detailed analysis of the problems in these 
fields. Negro breadwinners are divided into three general groups. 
Almost three-fourths are in the group composed of menials and com- 
mon laborers ; about one-fourth are in the middle-class or higher-grade 
manual and clerical occupations ; and less than one- fifteenth are in 
the group composed of professional men and proprietors. The in- 
creasing tendency for Negroes to enter into the second or " middle- 
class " occupations causes an increase in their self-confidence and in 
the respect shown them by white people. " Inherent industrial unfit- 
ness," and not color prejudice, is the chief reason assigned for the 
low economic status of the Negro. The labor unions of Boston have 
neither helped nor hindered him. The Negroes of Greater Boston 
have accumulated over $3,000 ,000 worth of property, but Mr. Daniels 
estimates that not over ten or fifteen per cent of this total is held 
free of debt. 

The first four chapters of the study trace historically the attitude of 
the white people toward the Negro from colonial times to the present. 
In early times the Negro was treated as an inferior. Abolition agita- 
tion, the appearance of Negro leaders, and the bravery of Boston 
Negro troops in the Civil War for a time allayed all race prejudice. 
With the mistakes of reconstruction, and the influx of ignorant 
Negroes after emancipation, the Negro lost public favor. Recent 
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growth in Negro self-reliance and increased economic efficiency seem 
to be again undermining race prejudice. These fluctuations of race 
prejudice among northern white people give valuable suggestions as 
to the causes and results of such prejudice in American cities. 

In his concluding chapter on "The Future of the Negro People," 
Mr. Daniels makes " the problem " and "the solution " seem simpler 
than they really are. He bases prejudice mainly upon inferiority, and 
would remove prejudice by reducing inferiority through Negro gains 
in self-reliance, moral stamina and individual efficiency. He is right 
in insisting that the Negro must cultivate racial cohesion and co-oper- 
ation, and must also increase his contact with the customs and institu- 
tions of the white man, so as to become articulated into the community. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
Columbia University. 

The Mississippi Valley in British Politics. A Study of the 
Trade, Land Speculation, and Experiments in Imperialism 
Culminating in the American Revolution. By Clarence 

W. Alvord. Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1917. — 

Two volumes : 358, 396 pp. 

As the title indicates, this is a study of a new phase of American 
colonial life. In his preface the author assures us that "whenever 
the British ministry soberly and seriously discussed the American prob- 
lem, the vital phase to them was not the disturbance of the ' madding 
crowd' of Boston and New York but the development of the vast 
transmontane region that was acquired in 1763 by the Treaty of 
Paris." This claim is not justified by the evidence presented in these 
two volumes, but that does not detract from their value. They do not 
contain an adequate explanation of the Revolution, as the sub- title im- 
plies, but they do supply the most important treatise upon the West 
in its relation to the empire that has yet been published. 

Like every American historian who has attempted a serious study of 
the eighteenth century, Professor Alvord has had to reconstruct in 
great detail the actual working of the British governmental system. 
Here are unrolled before us the combinations and plottings of the 
Pittites, the followers of Newcastle, the Bedfordites, the Buteites, the 
Bloomsbury Gang, and the King's Friends ; some actuated by high 
patriotic principle, but most by a desire for the " flesh pots of Egypt." 

The general condition of affairs in 1760 is presented by way of in- 
troduction. Then follows a detailed account of the problems connected 



